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FLORIDA ‘CRACKERS’ 


A CRACKER is a poor white native of Florida. 
How this strange appellative came into existence 
does not seem clear. The Floridians say it origi- 
nated in the habit the poor white wanderers had 
of cracking their cattle-whips, as a sort of recall 
for the strayed members of their herds. But the 
usage has disappeared, if it ever existed ; to-day, 
the native stockmaster goes through the forest, 
and hammacks in search of wandered calves, with 
a curious lowing whoop, that rings like a weird 
bell in the immense solitudes. ‘Cracker’ has 
fallen to a term of irritating contempt, and is 
applied to the mean whites, as ‘nigger’ is to the 
blacks. And strange is the effect of this oppro- 
brious word upon the negroes. 

One day passing along the quay at Jackson- 
ville—which has become the virtual capital of 
Florida—I observed two black men quarrelling. 
Amid the shower of epithets, the word ‘ Cracker’ 
struck my ear. The man thus called became 
furious, and fell upon his antagonist literally with 


| tooth and nail. He evidently had been supremely 


insulted, and no verbal retaliation could satisfy 
him. 

The first of the Cracker race that I saw was 
during a voyage up the St John’s river. It was 
near sundown ; and the last flare of yellow rays 
was blazing upon a bare and lonely savanna, 
making its sterile desolation the more melan- 
choly, from the glare. Almost suddenly, the light 
waned and faded out, giving place to a sombre 
blear-gray, as the steamer swept round a pro- 
montory. Standing rigid as effigies upon this 
promontory were four human figures—a man, 
two women, and agirl. Their eyes seemed to be 
fixed upon the westering sun ; yet the lack-lustre 
vacancy of the stare had no ‘speculation’ in it. 
A far-off, half-distraught gaze it was, such as 
I had never observed before. A party among 
our passengers were making the air ring with 
loud talk and louder laughter; but the four 
figures remained motionless, peering westward, 


as if utterly unconscious of the rushing steamer 


and its noisy merrymakers. The swirl of the 
water rose into great curved billows at their feet ; 
the dense smoke of the pine-wood from the 
funnel swept by them; yet the four remained 
passive, giving no more sign of consciousness than 
the sheaf of palmetto-trees behind them. From 
the place where I stood, on the upper deck, to 
these people was not more than twenty-five or 
thirty feet ; so that I had the fullest opportunity 
of noting their queer imperturbability, as the 
speed of the steamer was lessened in working 
round the point. Their clothing seemed much 
worn; and a haggard, weary expression seemed 
to rest upon their thin faces. This living appari- 
tion lasted but a minute ; for after rounding the 
cape, the steamer quickly shot into a canal-like 
reach of the river; and the four silent, unmoved 
beings were left in the dim, swift-falling, tropical 
night. 

‘Who are those singular people?’ I asked the 
captain, who happened to be standing by. 
‘Crackers,’ said he, as indifferently as if they 
had been turtles. 

I saw much of these people subsequently ; but 
the remembrance of the lonely family standing 
on the brink of the shadowy river, surrounded 
by deadly swamps, swarming with reptiles fierce 
and subtle, has continued among the most vivid 
of my Cracker souvenirs. Somewhere in the 
forest behind them doubtless was the den they 
called home. How rude and elementary a Cracker 
habitation can be, I found the next day, in my 
journey across the peninsula. 

I had lost my way in going from one recent 
settlement to another a few miles distant. On 
every side dark pine-trees extended, varied now 
and then by little coverts of oaks, where fires 
or the axe had made a small clearing. Through 
the thin crowns of the pines, the fervid heat of 
mid-day seemed to descend more oppressively 
than in an exposed plain. Now and then a blast 
of balsamic and burning air coming from the 
Gulf of Mexico swept through the woods, making 
them hum in a strange thrilling diapason. Huge 
butterflies wavered about the cactus plants ; great 
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yellow humble-bees boomed lazily among the 
scrub ; dragon-flies of many sizes shot across the 

ath like prismatic meteors. A sort of starling, 
inky black, screamed harshly and fitfully from the 
topmost branches of the pines; and floating high 
in the palpitating ether was a pair of buzzards 
sweeping in vast curves, without any apparent 
motion of their rigid wings. 

The prostrating heat, the dismal uniformity of 
the pine-trees, the fierce energy of nature, and 
the indifference of the living things about me, 
were oppressive to the last degree. For the 
insects that were settled upon the flowers remained 

uiescent under my observation. Chameleons and 
lizards gamboled round the trunks of the trees, 
and distended their green throats until they 
became scarlet, as if in elfish mockery of man. 
The loneliness grew more than depressing—it 
became stupefying. Had I not been anxious to 
get out of the labyrinth, into which a lumber 
track had misled me, I should have sat down 
magnetised, as it were, by the heat and the 
overpowering solitude. 

After a long detour, I came to a small lake, 
and on the other side of it, I saw a thread of 
blue smoke ascending behind a knoll of young 
oaks. As I drew near, I perceived a small 
weather-worn log-hut, and beside it a man putting 
some sticks upon a smouldering fire. A sort of 
fish-kettle was raised upon some stones over the 
fire. Although I came upon him unawares, the 
man did not manifest the least surprise. Never- 
theless, he seemed shy, suspicious, and_ ill- 
conditioned, being anything but pleased at my 
appearance. His age might have been forty, 
more or less; for I found afterwards that a 
Cracker’s face is no exact index of age. He was 
unwholesomely pallid, having that curious waxy 
tissue peculiar to his species. His gaunt frame 
was merely integumented with yellow flesh, and 
was very scantily provided with raiment, a much 
and clumsily bepatched shirt, and a most effectu- 
ally worn pair of pants, being his sole attire. 
His furzy hair was matted, and his wiry beard 
was tangled and neglected. His eyes had the 
same vacant lustreless expression that had struck 
me in those of the group standing upon the river’s 
bank. Even in the words my importunity 
extorted from him, there was an accent of vague 
dreariness, and he looked meditatively away from 
me, as an animal does when one attempts to 
examine its eyes. But he was not indifferent 
to my remarks ; on the contrary, he was keenly 
curious to know who and what I was, though 
he hid his feelings under the habitual mask of 
stolid distancy and inhospitable boorishness. He 
listened to my story of bewilderment in the forest 
as impassively as a cow might have done, and 
when I finished and asked him in what direc- 
tion my destination lay, he pointed nonchalantly 
towards the south. 

I was thirsty, hungry, and tired. Having 
found a harbour of refuge, I desired to get repose 
and refreshment before resuming my journey. 
I therefore endeavoured to negotiate with the 
man for something to eat and for his help as a 
guide. But the requests were churlishly received ; 
to my demand for food he vouchsafed me a vague 
shake of the head ; to my entreaty for a drink of 
water he pointed to the lake. I was confounded 
by the brutish selfishness of the fellow, and would 


have left him in disgust ; but I really needed his 
assistance to reach the little settlement hidden 
in this endless wilderness. After a time, he 
agreed to take me to the place I was seeking, for 
fiity cents. His misanthropy now yielded a little; 
and he condescended to inform me that he wag 
engaged in boiling potatoes. During our previous 
conversation, or rather my monologue—for the 
Cracker recluse had only bestowed upon me the 
curtest of answers to my inquiries—the fire had 
died out. Seeing this, he grew almost active in 
his efforts to rouse up the embers ; and succeeded, 
by prolonged and skilful blowing from his thin 
et lips, to restore the fire ; soon the pine-twigs 
were blazing, and the larger pieces began to 
ignite. 

As this took place, I heard the light crackling 
of leaves near at hand, and turning round, saw 
two female forms approaching. he Cracker 
paid no attention to them, and that suggested 
they must be members of his family. For an 
instant the women stared at me; then, with 
forward glances and in Indian file, they went 
towards the shanty. I was so glad of these new 
elements of society, that I hastened towards them, 
and by making for the door, I intercepted them 
upon the threshold. This brought them toa 
stand-still, To my courteous good-morning they 
made no answer, nor would they look me in the 
face. I asked permission to share the family 
dinner, for wales I would pay. I hurriedly 
explained how I had lost my way, and that the 
gentleman standing by the fire was going to 
accompany me to my destination at his con- 
venience. 

‘Very well,’ said the eldest of the women, and 
straightway entered the house. Her companion 
said nothing, but silently followed. Whether 
this pair of words was a general agreement to 
my request for dinner, and a temporary enjoy- 
ment of intercourse with her household, I could 
not gather. However, I put the most generous 
construction upon the phrase, and looked into 
the hut with something of a frontierman’s free- 
dom. The women appeared to be mother and 
daughter ; the first perhaps forty, withered and 
yellow, as though vitality had been exhausted by 
chronic malaria and insufficiency of food. Her 
dress was dingy and tattered, her hair rudely 
bunched into an uncomely heap. The daughter 
might be twenty, though the age of young women 
is not guessable in the far South; some girls of 
fifteen look fully matured. This young Crackeress 
was as ill-dressed and as untidy as her mother. 
A poor, ill-washed, whitish-gray gown seemed to 
be almost her sole clothing, except a pair of 
wretched galoshes. Her feet were unstockinged, 
however, for through the rents of her shoes 
appeared many evidences of the fact. The sun, 
and the water with which she dressed her hair, 
had rendered it the colour of lustreless hay. It 
was scanty, and tied in a loose knot. Her eyes 
were of a light gray, dull and unemotional, yet 
showing the quick inquisitiveness of a squirrel, 
when she was excited by a spasm of curiosity. 
Like her parents, she seemed debilitated by priva- 
tion and swampy exhalations, and stunned by the 
savage seclusion of the woods and the absence of 
social communication. She was wholly bereft of 
the graces of maidenhood ; nor had she a visible 


trace of those modest charms which sentimental 
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theorists have supposed to be the gift of seques- 
tered girls. A lonely, idle, purposeless life had 
reduced her to the mental condition of an Indian, 
and had she been copper-complexioned instead of 
the unhealthy yellow, I would have believed her 
an aboriginal inhabitant of Florida. 

The retrogression of the high-bred, progressive 
Caucasian towards the inferior Red-man is very 
striking among the Crackers, who have sprung 
from two or three generations of degenerated 
whites. The omnipotent influences of forest 
solitude, of climatic exhaustions, of bad water, and 
of an existence without ambitions, bear down body, 
mind, and morals to the level of the native savage. 
Such environments mentally debase all who are 
subject to them. . 

I could not resist the inference that, after the 
lapse of a century or two, the finest European 
race, if left to itself in Florida, would sink to 
perhaps a lower condition than the Indians them- 
selves, For the developed intellect having gone 
chiefly towards the ideal, declines, amid the vast 
realities of nature, to a level beneath that of the 
savage, who has progressed in his special way 
under silvan conditions, All the mental up- 
building which civilisation has effected becomes 
impedimental, when white people revert to a state 
from which their ancestors emerged ages ago. 
Hence, unless they keep up contact with external 
civilisation, and indeed apply its methods in their 
daily lives, they must become victims to a degene- 
racy of which we in England have no concep- 
tion. 

While I continued to speak to the Cracker 
women, who sat listlessly in the hut, they did not 
manifest any desire to make acquaintance with 
me. Had I addressed two of Madame Tussaud’s 
inanimate figures, they would have displayed 
as much intertst as those before me. No doubt 
much that I said was utterly indifferent to them ; 

rhaps my language was almost foreign to them, 
for the vocabulary of the Crackers is necessarily 
limited. They are mostly illiterate, and are not 
concerned with subjects that lie out of their con- 
tracted range. I bore the taciturnity of the 
ladies without effort, since I wished to study 
Cracker life as far as circumstances permitted ; 
80, while talking, I examined the details of the 
miserable hovel in which their lives were passed. 
It was about sixteen feet square, built of small 
pine-logs, and roofed with rough boards. Through 
the intervals between the logs, the air and light 
came freely. It had no floor ; being on the crown 
of the knoll, the rain flowed away from it as 
it fell. There was no fireplace, for Cracker 
cooking is always done in the open. <A clumsy 
shelf stood at one end of the hut, and upon it were 
placed a few plates and cups. In the middle of 
the dwelling was a sort of bench, though used 
as a table ; beside it, two or three rickety chairs. 
Such were all the visible household gods) Where 
the family slept, or how they slept, was not 
apparent to my uninstructed eyes. It was evident 
enough, however, that domestic convenances were 
as little considered as domestic comforts. It was 
also evident that there was no accommodation for a 
belated guest, and that I must sleep on the ground, 
if I got lost again in the forest; for I did not 
doubt that Cracker habitations were pretty much 
alike. Whether my conversation grew oppressive, 
or whether the need of narcotic refreshment was 


urgent, I could not determine ; but after a while 
the lady of the house arose and said something 
which I did not understand, for it was muttered 
rather than uttered. Taking it as the Cracker 
mode of terminating an interview, I retired, while 
the lady proceeded to the fire, and deliberately 
filled and lighted a short black pipe. 

Her husband had meantime been successful in 
getting the kettle to boil, and stood contem- 
plating his achievement with his back against a 
tree. He did not pay the slightest attention to 
his wife as she lit her pipe; but after a few 
clouds of the smoke had slowly roused him 
with its fragrance, he put his hand into the 
pocket of his pantaloons and drew forth a rope 
of rudely twisted tobacco-leaves. From this 
he bit a mouthful, and began to masticate it with 
the quiet enjoyment of a ruminating animal. 
His eyes left the steaming kettle and dwelt upon 
his bare and dusty feet, as if they were a beatific 
vision. The lady of the house went to the shady 
side of the hut and sat down upon an upturned 
box ; there she inhaled the fumes of her pipe, 
coughing from time to time and expectoratin: 
copiously. Her daughter sat near her and gaz 
dreamily at the ground. 

As a feebly interested observer of these varied 
occupations, I began to find them monotonous 
after a time, and finally to be intolerable, before 
dinner. My appetite had that peculiar accentua- 
tion well known to Floridians at mid-day ; for 
the peninsula, I may remark, is notorious for the 

astric energy of its inhabitants and visitors, I 
had breakfasted at half-past six, had walked many 
miles, had come to terms for dinner, which was 
clearly ready, for the lid was removed from the 
kettle. Yet the women of the establishment 
seemed as unconscious of the meal and the guest 
as though this were a foodless world. Happily, 
the old lady’s tobacco got burnt out at length ; 
she coughed at her ease; put the pipe in her 
pocket, and then calmly bade her daughter ‘ put 
out the potatoes.’ 

The latter rose still more calmly, and brought 
a much oxidised tin vessel, perforated with 
numerous inartistic holes, probably made with a 
building-nail. Into this vessel, the contents of 
the kettle were poured, at a short distance from 
the fire. The water being drained off, the vessel 
was carried into the hut, whence issued some 
minutes afterwards a subdued whoop. It roused 
my host from the steadfast contemplation of his 
feet; he pulled the tobacco from his mouth, 
placed it upon a log, and went towards the hut 
without saying a word to me. Taking the whoo 
as a comprehensive invitation to dinner, I followe 
the Cracker into his home, and found the family 
seated at table. With an austere gesture from 
her dirty index-finger, my hostess assigned me 
the vacant seat beside herself. I took it, with 
thanks, and waited for further courtesies. But 
in vain. The members of the household assisted 
themselves to the potatoes, which stood in the same 
vessel upon the table, and which furnished the 
piece de résistance and all besides. Neither fish, 
flesh, fowl, bread, nor even common salt was upon 
this frugal board. A simpler feast could not be 
imagined ; a less inviting and satisfying one I 
have never heard of, out of a long-beleaguered 
city. The potatoes were not what the Americans 
call ‘Irish potatoes, from excess of politeness or 
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from botanical ignorance. Those before me were 
‘sweet’-potatoes, a sort of yam. I had tasted them 
before, and had been contented with a limited 
experience. Now they were all that I had to 
dine upon. As I was not invited to join my 
friends in disposing of the feast, I fell into 
Cracker modes, and helped myself to a couple 
of the sodden roots, and followed their example 
in stripping them longitudinally and throwing the 
skins upon the table, which I need scarcely say 
had no cloth upon it. 

I bit the yellow, sickly, sticky, starchy mass, 
and endeavoured to make the best of things. 
But I was new to Cracker cuisine. I believe I 
could have swallowed as much soap as easily. 
Whether it was the earth adhering to the potatoes 
that caused the vile flavour, for I do not suppose 
that they were washed before cooking, or whether 
the kettle or the tin vessel were filthy with 
accumulated impurities, I cannot say ; I left the 
table hurriedly, evoking thereby all the astonish- 
ment that my entertainers were capable of. 
When I returned and begged for a drink of water, 
they were still suffering from acute amazement, 
and really stared at me without reserve. But 
they did not hasten to give me water. Either 
through negligence, or because it was not the 
family custom to drink at dinner, there was no 
water upon the table. The mother bade the girl 
fetch some. Now, filial piety is not vehement 
in advanced American society; in the most 
retarded, such as I then moved in, it is inappre- 
ciable to a stranger. At anyrate, the young lady 
paid not the slightest attention to her mother’s 
request, but went on peeling and eating sweet- 
potatoes with much relish. At length her father 
rose, and without other rebuke than that of 
example, he took a singularly unclean-looking 
pail from under the dining-table and gravely 
quitted the house. I felt grateful for his obli- 
geance ; but further experience of Cracker conduct 
induces me to believe that I was bestowing com- 
mendation upon an undeserving object. My 
host’s individual thirst was most probably the 
cause of his journey to the lake. Soon he 
returned, placed the pail upon the table, and forth- 
with helped himself therefrom. Then his wife 
drank from the tin can which supplied the place 
of glasses to the diners; then the young lady 
peek of a copious draught. I waited to the 

t. It was well that I did so, for I made 
another breach of good manners. I had again to 
hurry outside. The water was positively loath- 
some. It was warm, brackish, and turbid, as 
though the pail had contained milk. Swallow 
it I could not. 

Such was the dinner to which white people of 
my own race and speech had sat down and eaten. 
Ido not think that omnivorous man partakes of 
any food that so degenerates him as the sweet- 


potato, when it becomes the staple, as it is said |. 


to be, of Florida Cracker households for a large 
part of the year. Its nutritive value must be 
small, and it lacks the flavour of the tuber that 
is found upon the tables of British households. 
But it is easily cultivated, is an almost sure crop, 
and yields prolifically. Ina climate like that of 
Florida, moist and hot, several crops can be got 
in the year. No doubt, this wretched diet is 
largely the cause of the physical deterioration of 
the Crackers. The solitude of their lives, their 


(Nov. 3, 1998, Cha 
apathetic indifference to all things external to 6] 
their narrow sympathies, their suspicion of 6) 
strangers, and the contact with negroes and twel 
Indians, are sufficient to deflect them into avenues . 
of being far apart from those pursued by white pros 
—_ in the more settled parts of the United J 
tates ; but their repulsive and monotonous food Tt 
intensifies their degradation, and makes ameliora- Nao 
tion almost impossible. Events now taking place, J 
however, will probably arrest the downward career © 
of these people, and compel them to play a part thre 
in the civilising of their native state, or to perish thre 
in the stern onrush of an invading world. half 
Florida is the winter sanatorium of America, sha 
and it is becoming dotted with orange and 
lemon groves, wherever these fruits will flourish, be s 
Railways, steamboats, stage-wagons, are pene- «| 
trating further into the peninsula each year, all | 
and vast amounts of cnnital are flowing into the Car 
state. This brings with it Northern people, who * 
are the antitheses of the torpid, furtive, unsocial Cor 
Cracker, and with whom they cannot have any you 
but hostile relations. Ere this century be spent, n 
these mean whites will either be absorbed into rem 
the ranks of the new Floridians, or they will be « 
confined to the irreclaimable swamps of their ‘A 
native land. The downfall of negro slavery eno 
included the abolition of the r white semi- wot 
savage. Slavery created the Cracker; freedom adv 
will destroy him; or rather, let us hope, will . 
win him back to the civilisation from which Re 
fathers lapsed. viel 
the 
THE ROSERY FOLK, hay 
BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. pec 
CHAPTER X.—AFTER THE MISHAP. 1 
Sucw an accident could not occur without the my 
news spreading pretty quickly ; and in the course No 
of the morning, several of the neighbours drove fro; 
over to make inquiries, the trouble having been anc 
so far magnified that, as it travelled in different bor 
directions, the number of drowned had varied mi 
from one to half-a-dozen; the most sensational fie 
report having it that the pleasure-boat had been bu 
drowned as well, and that men were busy at y 
work trying to recover it up by the weir. So 
The groom had returned; the patient had at 
partaken of his sedative draught and sunk into “ 
a heavy sleep, watched by his wife; while the the 
doctor had gone to lie down for a few hours’ rest, shc 
for, as he said, the excitement was at an end, ; 
and all that was needful now was plenty of sleep. Sei 
Arthur Prayle had betaken himself to the garden, do 
where he read, moralised, and watched John his 
Monnick, who in his turn, dug, moralised, and wo 
watched the visitor from beneath his overhanging the 
brows. 
Aunt Sophia and Naomi were in the drawing- an 
room reading and answering letters; the former cal 
doing the reading, the latter the answering from he 
dictation; for there was a cessation from the vo 
visiting that had gone on all the morning. de 
‘Now I do hope they will leave us at peace,’ Ai 
said Aunt Sophia. ‘Talk, talk, talk, and always dr 
in the same strain. I do hate country visiting- da 
calls; and I will not have my correspondence do 
ae behind.—Now then, my dear, where were 
we ‘ 
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‘East Boodle silver-lead mines,’ said Naomi. 

‘Ah, of course. Expect to pay a dividend of 
twelve and a half per cent?’ 

‘Yes, aunt dear,’ said the girl, referring to a 

rospectus, 

‘Humph! That’s very different from consols, 
I think I shall have some of those shares, 
Naomi.’ 

‘Do you, aunt ?” 

‘Do I, child? Why, of course. 
three per cent. when you can have twelve and a 
half. Write and tell Mr Saxby to buy me fifty 
shares.’ 

‘Yes, aunt dear. But do you think it would 
be safe ?” 

‘Safe, child? Yes, of course. You read what 
all those captains said—Captain Pengammon and 
Captain Trehum, and Captain Polwhiddle.’ 

‘But Mr Saxby said, aunt, that some of these 
Cornish mines were very risky speculations ; don’t 
you remember?’ 

‘No, my dear; I don’t. I wonder that I 
remember anything, after yesterday’s shock.’ 

‘But I remember, aunt dear,’ said the girl. 
‘He said that if these mines would pay such 
enormous dividends, was it likely that the shares 
would go begging, and the owners be obliged to 
advertise to get them taken up.’ 


‘Yes; and Captain Polwhiddle in his printed | 


Report says that there is a lode of unexampled 
elimees not yet tapped ; though one would think 
the silver-lead was in a melted state, for them to 
have to tap it.’ : 

‘Yes, aunt dear ; but Mr Saxby said that these 
people always have a bit of rich ore on purpose 
to make a show.’ 

‘I don’t believe people would beso dishonest, 
my dear; and as for Mr Saxby—he’s a goose. 
No more courage or speculation in him than a 
-y Not so much. <A frog will travel about 
and investigate things; while Mr Saxby sits 
boxed up in his office all day long, and as soon 
as a good opportunity occurs, he spoils it. I 
might have made a large fortune by now, if it 
had not been for him. Write and tell him to 
buy me a hundred twenty-pound shares.’ 

The letter was written, read over by Aunt 
copia, in a very judicial manner, through her 
gees eyeglass, approved, and had just 

n addressed and stamped, when there was 
the sound of wheels once more, and the servant 
shortly after announced Lady Martlett. 

At the same moment the visitor and Doctor 
Scales entered the drawing-room from wee 
doors, the latter feeling bright and refreshed by 
his nap ; and Aunt Sophia and Naomi looked on 
wonderingly as Lady Martlett stopped short and 
the doctor smiled. 

Her Ladyship was the first to recover herself, 
and walked towards Aunt Sophia with stately 
carriage and extended hand. ‘I have only just 
heard of the accident,’ she said in a sweet rich 
voice. ‘My dear Miss Raleigh, I am _ indeed 
deeply grieved.’ She bent forward and kissed 
Aunt Sophia, and then embraced Naomi, before 
drawing herself up in a stately statuesque manner, 
darting a quick flash of her fine eyes at the 
doctor and haughtily waiting to be introduced. 

‘It’s very kind of you, my dear Lady Martlett,’ 
said Aunt Sophia—‘ very kind indeed ; and I’m 


It’s like. 
throwing money in the gutter, to be content with | 


| glad to say that, thanks to Doctor Scales here, 
/my poor nephew has nearly recovered from the 
shock.—But I forgot; you have not been intro- 
duced. Lady Martlett ; Doctor Scales.’ 

‘Doctor Scales and 1 have had the pleasure of 
meeting before,’ said Lady Martlett coldly. 

‘Yes,’ said the doctor; ‘I had the pleasure of 
being of a little assistance to her Ladyship ;’ and 
as he spoke he took a sixpence out of his pocket, 
turned it over, advanced a step with the coin 
between his finger and thumb, as if about to 
hand it to its former owner ; but instead of doing 
so, he replaced it in his pocket and smiled. 

Lady Martlett apparently paid no heed to this 
movement, but bowed and turned to Aunt Sophia; 
while the doctor said to himself: ‘ Now, that was 
| very weak, and decidedly impertinent. I deserve 
a snub,’ 

‘Doctor Scales and I met yesterday—the day 
before—really, I hardly recollect,’ said Lady 
Martlett. ‘It was while I was out for a morning 
ride. He was polite enough to open a gate for 
me.’ 
‘Oh, indeed !’ said Aunt Sophia 
she wondered why the visitor should 
sive about so trifling a matter. 

‘And now, tell me all about the accident,’ said 
Lady Martlett ; ‘I am so fond of the water, and 
it seems so shocking for such an innocent amuse- 
ment to be attended with so much risk.’ 

‘I was always afraid of the water, said Aunt 
Sophia; ‘and not without reason, she added 
severely ; ‘but against my own convictions I 
went.’ 

‘But Mr Scarlett is in no danger ?’ 

*O dear, no,’ said the doctor quickly. 

‘I am glad of that, said the visitor, without 
turning her head, and taking the announcement 
as if it had come from Aunt Sophia. 

‘Thanks to Doctor Scales’s bravery and able 
treatment,’ said Aunt Sophia. 

‘Pray, spare me,’ said the doctor, laughing. ‘I 
am so accustomed to blame, that I cannot bear 
praise.’ 

‘I am not praising you, said Aunt Sophia, 
‘but telling the simple truth—What do you say, 
Naomi ?’ 

*T did not speak, aunt,’ replied the girl. 

‘Tut! child ; who said you did?’ cried Aunt 
Sophia pettishiy. ‘You know that the doctor 
saved your cousin’s life.’ 

‘O yes, indeed,’ cried Naomi, blushing, and 
looking up brightly and gratefully ; and. then 
shrinking and seeming conscious, as her eyes met 
those of their visitor gazing at her with an aspect 
— of contempt and anger—a look that made 
gentle, little, quiet Naomi retire as it were within 
herself, closing up her petals like some sensitive 
bud attacked by sun or rain. 

The doctor saw it, and had his thoughts upon 
the matter, as, upon his threatening to beat a 
retreat, Aunt Sophia said: ‘Well, never mind ; 
I can think what I please.’ 

‘Think, then, by all means,’ he said merrily.— 
‘Flattery is hard to bear, Lady Martlett.’ 

‘I am not accustomed to flattery,’ said the 
visitor coldly, and she turned away her head. 

‘That is a fib, said the doctor to himself, as 
he watched the handsome woman intently. ‘You 
are used to flattery—thick, slab, coarse flattery— 
to be told that you are extremely beautiful, and 
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to receive adulation of the most abject kind. You 
are very rich, and people make themselves your 
slaves, till you think ond look and move in that 
imperious way ; and yet, some of these days, ma 
belle dame, you will be prostrate, and weak, and 
humble, and ready to implore Doctor somebody 
or another to restore you to health. Let’s see, 
though. I called you belle dame. Rather sugges- 
tive, when shortened and pronounced after the old 
English fashion.—Well, Miss Raleigh, of what 
are you thinking?’ he said aloud, as he turned 
and found Naomi watching him; Lady Martlett 
having risen and walked with Aunt Sophia into 
the conservatory. 

‘ | ? 

‘Ah, ah!’ said the doctor, laughing. 


‘Come, 


confess ; no evasions. You must always be frank | 


with a medical man. Now then?’ 

‘You would be angry with me if I were to 
tell a said the girl. 

‘Indeed, no. Come, I’ll help you.’ 

‘Oh, thank you—do,’ cried the girl with a 
sigh of relief, which seemed to mean: ‘ You will 
never guess.’ 

‘You were thinking that I admired Lady 
Martlett.’ 

‘Yes! How did you know?’ cried the girl, 
starting. 

‘Diagnosed it, of course!’ cried the doctor, 
laughing. ‘Ah, you don’t know how easily 
we medical men read sensitive young faces like 
yours, and——_ Oh, here they come back.’ 

In effect, Lady Martlett and Aunt Sophia 
rawing-room, the former lady 
resence of the doctor till 


the kindest of messages for Mrs Scarlett, all ful 
of condolence, and quite accepting the apologies 
for her non-appearance. Then there was the 
warmest of partings, while the doctor stood back, 
wondering whether he was to be noticed or passed 
over, the latter seeming to be likely ; when, just 
as she reached the door, Lady Martlett turned 
and bowed in the most distant way. 

Then John Scales, M.D., stood alone in the 
drawing-room, listening to the voices in the hall 
as the door swung to. 

‘Humph!’ he said to himself. ‘What a 
woman! She’s glorious! I like her pride and 
that cool haughty way of hers! And what a 
voice !? 

‘No; it won't do, he muttered, after a short 
pause. ‘I’m not a marrying man—not likely 
to be a marrying man; and if I were, her Lady- 
ship would say, with all reason upon her side: 
“The man must be mad! His insolence and 
assumption are not to be borne.”’ 

‘Talking to yourself, doctor?’ said Mrs Scarlett, 
entering the room, looking very pale and anxious. 

‘Yes, Mrs Scarlett; it is one of my bad habits. 
—How is my patient?’ 

‘Sleeping pretty easily,’ she said. ‘I came to 
ask you to come and look at him, though.’ 

‘What’s the matter?’ cried the doctor sharply ; 
and he was half-way to the door as he spoke. 

‘Nothing, I hope, exclaimed Mrs Scarlett, 
trembling ; ‘but he alarms me. I—I am afraid 
that I am quite unnerved.’ 

The doctor did not make any comment till 
he had been and examined the patient for a few 
minutes, Mrs Scarlett hardly daring to breathe 


the while ; then he turned to her with a satisfied 
nod: ‘Only the sedative. You are over-anxious, 
and must have some rest.’ 


CHAPTER XI.—MR SAXBY COMES DOWN ON 
BUSINESS. 


The next day and the next, James Scarlett 
seemed to be better. He was pale and suffering 
from the shock, speaking gravely to all about him, 
but evidently trying to make the visitors feel 
at their ease. He pressed them to stay; but 
the doctor had to get back to town; so had 
Prayle, though the latter acknowledged the fact 
with great reluctance ; and it was arranged that 
they were to be driven over to the station 
together. 

That morning at breakfast, however, a visitor 
es sane in the person of Mr Frederick 

axby. 

‘Saxby? What does he want?’ said Scarlett, 
‘Why, he must have come down from town this 
morning. Here, I’ll fetch him in.’ He rose and 
left the room, and the doctor noted that his 
manner was a good deal changed. 

‘Unpleasant business, perhaps,’ he thought; 
and then, as his eyes met Mrs Scarlett’s: ‘She’s 
| thinking the same.’ 
| Just then Scarlett returned, ushering in a good. 
looking rather florid man of about thirty-five, 
over-dressed, and giving the impression, from his 
glossy coat to his dapper patent-leather boots, 
that he was something in the City. 

Mr Saxby was extremely polite to all before 
he took his place, bowing deferentially to the 
_ ladies, most reverentially to Naomi, and apologeti- 
| cally to the gentlemen; though, as soon as the 
| constraint caused by his coming in as he did, 
had passed, he proved that he really was some- 
thing in the City, displaying all the sharp dog- 
matic way of business men. He chatted a good 
deal upon subjects that he assumed to be likely to 
interest his audience—how Egyptians were down, 
Turkish were up, and Hudson’s Bays were slash- 
ing, an expression likely to confuse an unversed 
personage, who might have taken Hudson’s Bays 
for some celebrated regiment of horse. He several 
times over tried to meet Aunt Sophia’s eyes; 
but that lady rigidly ‘kept them upon her coffee- 
cup, and not only looked very stern and uncom- 
promising, but gave vent to an occasional snii 
that made Mr Saxby start, as though he look 
upon it as a kind of challenge to the fight to 
come. 

Despite the disturbing influences of Aunt 
Sophia’s sniffs and the proximate presence of 
Naomi, by whom he was seated, and to whom, 
in spite of his assumption, he found himself 
utterly unable to say a dozen sensible words, 
Mr Frederick Saxby, of the Stock Exchange, 
managed to partake of a most excellent breakfast 
—such a meal, in fact, as made Dr Scales glance 
inquiringly at him, and ask himself questions 
respecting digestion and the state of his general 
health. 

It was now, as the breakfast party separated, 
some to enter the conservatory, others to stroll 
round the garden, that Aunt Sophia met Mr 
Saxby’s eye, and nodding towards the drawing- 
room, said shortly: ‘Go in there !—Naomi, you 


can come too,’ 
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ech as if it were an adverse sentence, the 
latter part as if it were a reprieve; and after 
drawing back, to allow the ladies to pass, he 
found that he was expected to go first, and did 
so, feeling extremely uncomfortable, and as if 
Naomi must be criticising his back—a very 
unpleasant feeling, by the way, to a sensitive man, 
especially if he be one who is exceedingly parti- 
cular about his personal appearance, and wonders 
whether his coat fits, and the aforesaid back has 
been properly brushed. 

Naomi noted Mr Saxby’s uneasiness, and she 
also became aware of the fact that Arthur Prayle 
strolled slowly off into the conservatory, where 
he became deeply interested in the flowers, taking 
off a dead leaf here and there, and picking up 
fallen petals, accidentally getting near the open 
window the while. 

‘Now, Mr Saxby,’ said Aunt Sophia sharply, 
‘you have brought me down those shares?’ 

‘Well, no, Miss Raleigh,’ he said, business-like 
now at once. ‘I did not buy them, because ’—— 

‘You did not buy them ?’ 

‘No, ma’am. You see, shares of that kind’—— 

‘Pay twelve and fifteen per cent., and I only 
get a pitiful three.’ 

‘Every year, ma'am, regularly. Shares like 
those you want me to buy generally promise 
fifteen, pay at the rate of ten on the first half- 
ear’ 

‘Well, ten per cent., then,’ cried Aunt Sophia. 

‘Don’t pay any dividend the second half-year, 
and the on remain upon the buyer's hands. 
No one will buy them at any price.’ 

‘Oh, this is all stuff and nonsense, Mr Saxby !’ 
cried Aunt Sophia angrily. 

‘Not a bit of it, ma’am,’ cried the stockbroker 
firmly. 

‘But I say it is!’ cried Aunt Sophia, with a 
stamp of her foot. ‘I had set my mind upon 
having those shares.’ 

‘And I had set my mind upon stopping you, 
ma’am. That’s why I got up at six o'clock this 
morning and came down.’ 

‘Mr Saxby 

‘No use for you to be cross with me. Fighting 
against my own interest in the present; but 
while I have your business to transact, ma'am, 
I won't see your little fortune frittered away.’ 

‘Mr Saxby !’ exclaimed Aunt Sophia again. 

‘I can’t help it, ma’am ; and of course you are 
perfectly at liberty to take your business else- 
where. I want to make all I can out of you 
by commission and brokerage, etcetera; but I, 
never allow a client of mine to run headlong, and 
tun himself, or herself, down a Cornish mine, 
without trying to skid the wheels.’ 

‘You forget that you are addressing ladies, 
Mr 

: rdon ; yes,’ said the stockbroker, tryin 
hard to" recall what he had said. ‘Very pe 
but those are my principles, ma’am.—I’m twent, 
pounds out of pocket, Miss Raleigh,’ he continued, 
by not doing this bit of business of your aunt's.’ 

‘And I think it is a ve ogg iece of 
presumption on your part, Mr Sax y. You need 
not address my niece, sir; she does not under- 
stand these matters at all. Am I to understand, 
then, that you refuse to buy these shares for 


find 


‘Yes, ma’am, most distinctly. I wouldn’t buy 
’em for a client on any consideration.’ 

‘Very well, sir ; that will do,’ said Aunt Sophia 
shortly. ‘Good-morning.’ 

‘But, my dear madam ’——. 

‘I said that will do, Mr Saxby,’ said Aunt 
Sophia stiffly. ‘Good-morning.’ 

Ir Saxby’s lips moved, and he seemed to be 
trying to say something in his own defence, and 
he also turned towards Naomi, as if seeking for 
or ; but she only cast down her eyes. 

‘Perhaps Mr Saxby would like to walk round 
the garden before he goes away,’ continued Aunt 
Sophia, looking at a statuette beneath a glass 
shade as she spoke. ‘He will find my nephew 
and the doctor there—Naomi, my dear, come 
with me.’ 

‘Really, madam’ began the stockbroker. 

‘Of course you will charge your expenses for 
this visit to me, Mr Saxby,’ said Aunt Sophia 
coldly ; and without another word, she swept 
out of the room. 

‘Well, if ever I-—— Mr Saxby did not finish 
his sentence as he stood in the hall, but delivered 
a tremendous blow right into his hat, checking 
it in time to ral injury to the glossy fabric ; 
and then, sticking it sidewise upon his head, and 
his hands beneath his coat-tails, he strolled out 
into the garden. 

Ten minutes later, Aunt Sophia returned into 
the drawing-room, and as she did so, a tall dark 
figure rose from where it was bending over a 
book. 

‘Bless the man! how you made me jump,’ 
cried Aunt Sophia. 

‘I beg your pardon—I’m extremely sorry, 
Miss Raleigh, said Prayle softly. ‘I was just 
looking through that little work.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Aunt Sophia shortly. 

‘By the way, Miss Raleigh—I am sure you 
will excuse me ?’ 

‘Certainly, Mr Prayle, certainly, said Aunt 
Sophia, who evidently supposed that the speaker 
was about to leave the room. 

‘Thank you,’ he said softly. ‘I only wanted 
to observe that Iam engaged a great deal in the 
City, and—er—it often falls to my lot—er—to 
be aware of good opportunities for making invest- 
ments.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Aunt Sophia. 

‘Yes; not always, but at times,’ continued 
Prayle. ‘I thought I would name it to you, as 
you might perhaps feel disposed to take shares, 
say, in some object of philanthropic design. I 
that these affairs generally pay good 
— while the shareholders are perfectly 
safe.’ 

‘Thank you, Mr Prayle, said Aunt Sophia 
shortly. ‘I don’t know that I have any money 
to invest.’ 

‘Exactly so,’ exclaimed Prayle. ‘Of course I 
did not for a moment suppose that for the present 
you would have; but still I thought I would 
name the matter to you. There is some difficulty 
in obtaining shares of this class. They are appor- 
tioned amongst a very few.’ 

‘And do they pay a high percentage ?’ 

‘Very, very high. The shareholders have been 
known to divide as much as twenty per cent. 
amongst them.’ 

‘Indeed, Mr Prayle.’ 
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‘Yes, madam, indeed,’ said the young man, as 
solemnly as if it had been some religious ques- 
tion. 

‘That settles it then,’ said Aunt Sophia cheer- 

‘My dear madam 


‘If they pay twenty per cent., the thing is not 
honest.’ 


‘My dear madam, I am speaking of no special | 


undertaking,’ said Prayle ; ‘only generally.’ 
‘Special or general,’ said Aunt Sophia dog- 
matically, ‘any undertaking that pays more than 
five per cent. is either exceptionally fortunate 
or exceptionally dishonest. Take my advice, Mr 
Prayle, and if ever you have any spare cash to 
invest, put it in consols. The interest is low, 


say good-bye.’ 

‘The old girl is cunning,’ said Arthur Prayle 
to himself ; ‘but she will bite, and I shall land 
her yet.’ 

‘Ugh! How I do hate that smooth, dark, 
unpleasant man!’ said Aunt Sophia, hurrying 
up to her bedroom. ‘He always puts me in 
mind of a slimy snake.’ 

Moved by this idea, Aunt Sophia carefully 
washed her hands in two different waters, and 
even went so far as to smell her right hand 
afterwards, in happy ignorance of the fact that 
snakes are not slimy, but have skins that are 
tolerably dry and clean. So she sniffed in an 
angry kind of way at the hand she washed, 
though its scent was only that of old brown 
Windsor soap, which had for the time being, in 
her prejudiced mind, become an odour symbolical 
of deceit and all that was base and bad. 

‘Ah!’ she exclaimed, after another good rub, 
and another sniff ; ‘that’s better now.’ 

An hour later, the doctor, Prayle, and Mr 
Saxby had taken their leave, the last fully under 
the impression that he had lost a very excellent 
client. 

‘Most pragmatic old lady,’ he said to the 
doctor. 

‘Well, she has all the crotchets of an old maid,’ 
said Scales. ‘Ought to have married thirty or 
forty years ago. I don’t dislike her, though.’ 

‘Humph! I didn’t, yesterday, Doctor Scales,’ 
said Saxby ; ‘to-day, I’m afraid I do. How she 
could ever have such a niece !’ 

Prayle looked up quickly. 

‘Ah, it does seem curious,’ said the doctor, with 
a dry look of amusement on his countenance. 
‘Would it not be more correct to say, one wonders 
that the young lady could ever have had such 
an aunt?’ 

‘Eh? Yes! Of course you are right, said 
Mr Saxby, nodding. ‘Or, no! Oh, no! That 
won't do, you know. Impossible. I was right. 
Eh? No; I was not. Tut—tut! how confusing 
these relationships are.’ 

Mr Saxby discoursed upon stocks right through 
the journey and Mr Prayle either assumed 
to, or really did go to sleep, only awakening to 
take an effusive farewell of his companions at 
the terminus; while Saxby, to the doctor’s dis- 
composure, took his arm, saying, ‘I’m going your 
way,’ and walked by his side, talking of the 
weather, till, turning suddenly, he said: ‘I say: 


“What, I?—thinking of her? My dear sir, 
no!’ 

‘Thank you, doctor. First time I’m ill, I'll 
come to you. That’s a load off my mind !’ 

‘But really, Mr Saxby, you should have asked 
Mr Prayle that question.’ 

‘Eh? What? You don’t think so, do you?’ 

‘I should be sorry to pass any judgment upon 
the matter, Mr Saxby,’ said the doctor quietly ; 
‘and now we Good-day,’ 

‘Prayle, eh?’ said Saxby. ‘Well, I never 
thought of him, and—— Ah, she’s about the 
nicest, simplest, and sweetest girl I ever saw! 
But, Prayle !’ 

People wondered why the smartly dressed City 


-man stopped short and removed his glossy hat 
but it is sure.—Now, as you are soon going, I will | 


to rub one ear, 


WANTED, A PRODIGY. 


A LARGE number of prodigies are daily wanted, 
and advertised for in the newspapers. Agents 
make a livelihood by procuring them, or some- 
thing like them. Salaries are offered, ranging 
from mere food and shelter, or twenty pounds 
a year, to upwards of a hundred for a special 
prodigy, or some hundreds a year for a prodigy 
not afraid of withering in a hot country. The 
advertisement runs somewhat in this style: 
Wanted, a Governess to teach fluent conversational 
French and German, Italian or Spanish, elemen- 
tary Latin and Science. Must be a first-class 
pianist, and teacher of singing, drawing, and 
painting; and must be willing to take entire 
charge of’ Here the number of young hope- 
fuls is stated, from one to half-a-dozen, and there 
is added an awe-inspiring claim for ‘ unexcep- 
tionable references,’ put in to secure some rest for 
the door-bell and to save the letter-box from 
choking with answers. 

‘I wish I could earn money,’ we once heard 
a well-educated girl say dolefully ; ‘but no one 
would have me as a governess; I am not a live 
polyglot dictionary!’ A live polyglot dictionary 
is, in fact, what many employers wish to find 
for their children. Whether such human diction- 
aries are to be found, or whether the children 
would be the better for having them, is quite 
another thing. There certainly are to be found 
any number of attempts at playing the réle of 
a polyglot-dictionary governess, and any number 
of bewildered babies toddling straight out of 
the nursery to stagger and tumble about among 
the ruins of Babel. We can sympathise with 
that sharp little American boy, who, on hearing 
that a new governess was coming, turned from 
meditatively smearing the window with his 
fingers, to declare that the Tower of Babel was a 
great mistake—evidently alive to the ‘ confusion 
of tongues’ likely to be introduced along with the 
expected lady ! 

Children take delight in learning for the first 
time the words of a foreign language ; it is one 
of the eccentricities of childhood that they will 
even try to make up a new language in play, and 


fair Play ’s a jewel, doctor. we both—eh 7— 
Miss Naomi?’ 


coin words and invent written alphabets that 
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would puzzle the memory of the Philological 
Society itself. But when more than one foreign 
tongue is taught to them; when each, seen in 
detached glimpses, is a despair-provoking mystery ; 
when it bristles with rules and is entangled with 
idiom, all connected with classes of words not 
yet distinguishable even in the mother-tongue ; 
when successive dictionaries are searched awk- 
wardly for words like needles in the proverbial 
bundle of straw ; when, as Hans Breitmann says, 
‘all the nouns have zhenders, and all the zhenders 
are hard’—then it becomes questionable whether 
young children in the midst of their two or 
three languages are not as confused, disheartened, 
and lost as ever were the hapless Babes in the 
Wood. Their delicate brain and sensitive nerve- 
system are unequal to the strain of such lessons, 
and, as dull and idle scholars, they find the 
schoolroom an awful place of reluctant labour. 
The time of recreation comes, and there is hope 
of some chance of happy training at least for 
undeveloped muscle and limb; but the prim 
daily walk is almost as awful as lesson hours, 
for the brain is set to work again ; the governess 
becomes a walking phrase-book to teach some 
foreign language conversationally, For some time 
it is entertaining to the children; but at last it 
may become burdensome for the mind to have 
any work to do during the free hour among 
grass, trees, and sunshine. Still the teacher must 
persist in her duty, sanctioned by custom ; and 
lo! the children find themselves under the charge 
of a lady who has left her English at home, and 
who, among English ducks and other biped 
prattlers, by the innocent waters of an English 
pond, feigns an ignorance of the country’s 
language as complete and helpless as if she were 
a shipwrecked mariner just landed on unknown 
shores. 

It is one of the mysteries—and is it not one 
of the mistakes ?—of the modern fashion of home 
education that foreign languages are the necessary 
qualification of any one who wishes to teach. 
Foreign languages are often the only things asked 
for in choosing a governess; and, in a word, 
foreign languages seem to be the children’s first 
need in life, and the mother’s first thought when 
she is advertising for a lady who will during 
the greater part of the day ‘take entire charge’ 
of her children. It is true that in these days 
a knowledge of French is taken for granted in 
the well educated; and the power of at least 
reading German as well, is becoming almost a 
necessity among the cultured, and even in busi- 
ness dealings in the commercial world. It is true, 
also, that familiarity with any foreign language 
is in itself a pleasure-giving possession ; and that 
it is far more easily acquired in childhood and 
in youth than in later life. But, however 
important it may be to learn languages even- 
tually, or even to learn one side by side with 
J the mother-tongue almost from the beginning, the 


study of two or three at a time must always be 


a labour of bondage and bewilderment for very 
young brains; and when we think what a solid, 
beautiful, and perfect work ought to be done in 
the ‘ building-up, the education, of a child, it 
becomes false and foolish on the face of it to say 
that the knowledge of foreign languages is the 
first qualification of an educator, and the test 
that ought to be used in choosing one. 

When an impossible number of languages and 
acquirements are not asked for, the next best 
thing to an English polyglot speaker—or perhaps 
a better thing—is supposed to be a foreign 
instructress, who can at least teach her own 
language, even if she can teach nothing else. 
All sorts of mistakes come in the train of this 
fashionable rage for having a foreign governess 
or nurse. It is well known that in Paris many 
of the English girls who have not sufficient 
position or education to offer themselves for the 
higher grade of institutrice, or, as we say, gover- 
ness, and who take the place of gouvernante to 
little children, have never in their own country 
been accustomed to speak Queen’s English ; and 
teach bad grammar, provincialisms, and perhaps 
slang, to Marie and Jules, while Madame and 
Monsieur complacently believe the dear children 
are learning the English tongue in its native 
purity. Not long ago, an English gentleman, a 
resident in Paris, meeting some small friends of 
his on their way home with an English gowver- 
nante, gave them a chance of showing off their 
new accomplishment, of which the little people 
were rather proud. ‘Where have you been?’ he 
began. The small folks translated mentally, and 
at last said: ‘We beed to the house of grand- 
mamma, and we beed to the Champs-Elysées,’ 
The gentleman smiled ; and the gouvernante trans- 
lating the smile, explained to her young charges : 
‘My dears, don’t say we beed; say, we was’— 
which was, truly enough, the age of the past 
tense in her own vocabulary. The converse may 
sometimes hold good, as regards foreign gover- 
nesses in this country. 

There is often injustice done to the children 
by giving languages the first place in instruction ; 
but there is also injustice done even to the eligible 
and accomplished governess in onyeeting her to 
know perfectly a whole list of modern languages, 
to be capable of teaching two or three branches 
of the fine arts with excellence in each—to do all 
this while she is taking entire charge of her 
pupils and forming their character, so that no 
time is left to her for self-culture. But not even 
here do the requirements of employers cease. 
The prodigy wanted must combine with her 
polyglot powers and her union of talents as 
musician, artist, and living primer of sciences, 
an amount of self-abnegation and humble indiffer- 
ence to choice and comfort such as are seldom 
to be found in human nature. She must have 
unvarying patience under routine, readiness to 
forget her own tastes on every occasion, and will 
to bear any number of slights, and to assume any 
number of extra duties at the whim of her 
employers. The person of whom all this is 
expected is generally a lady, whose natural right 
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to respect, to deference, and to courteous treat- 
ment, is still keenly felt; whose family misfor- 
tunes—the cause of her present position—while 
leaving her all her refinement, have only added 
to her sensitive power of suffering; and very 
often her years are those of inexperienced ardour, 
when disappointments are most painful, and when 
coldness or ladions is most chilling, and above 
all, when youthful mistrust of her own money- 
worth causes the strength to be overtaxed, and 
every concession to be given through the desire 
to please and to succeed. The woman of human 
limited intellect, and human need of sympathy 
and relaxation, who could surmount all difficulties, 
and know all, teach all, assume all responsibility 
worthily, and adapting herself to all circumstances, 
bear all that is required of such a governess— 
would be a prodigy indeed. 

When a popular author wrote The Fortunes of 
the re Family, a good many years ago 
now, in describing Clara Scattergood’s position 
‘in a genteel family,’ a piquant remark was intro- 
duced, which holds true of others beside poor 
Clara and her inconsiderate employers : ‘Society 
has the same links in the scale as the animal 
creation ; and a governess in such a family was 
evidently considered the connecting tie between 
the family and the domestics.’ That the educator 
of the children should be lowered by her office 
itself almost to the position of a servant, indicates 
a false appreciation of the worth of the children 
and the nobility of the office of preparing them 
for life. Clara Scattergood’s meeting with a 
kindly visitor, and the consequent pages of happy 
romance, are fiction, not fact—or a fact that 
hardly ever occurs in the routine of a teacher's 
life. At least in English life, her recreations, her 
hopes of eventual rest, and her possibilities of 
marriage, are very few; and if she be on the 
lookout for romance, she makes a grave mistake 
in expecting to find it in her situation, as in the 
novel. She may marry abroad ; but seldom will 
be given, or will chance to find, honourable 
admiration while she is in the house of strangers 
on home-soil. 

But Clara’s troubles are real and true to life. 
Vulgarity in command may jar perpetually upon 
the governess’s refinement ; the servants may feel 
at liberty to patronise or insult her; if she be 
poor, her poverty may become known, and the 
sneers of the more fortunate may reach her, 
as the stage-whisper of household talk. The 
children themselves, whom she yearns to love 
and make friends with, may catch up her words 
with their much admired sharpness, and conscious 
of ‘mamma’s’ opinion of the new governess, may 
make her heart-sick with lack of respect, and 
with still more painful indifference to her kind- 
ness, Or if she escapes all these aggressive 
troubles, there are more ive ones in store for 
her. Even where a lady rules, where servants 
keep at a distance, and children are childlike 
and affectionately inclined, the lady in the school- 
room will often have, as the phrase goes, to put 
her pride in her pocket, and dismiss sensitiveness 
as out of place. She will seldom meet with 
constant and sympathetic consideration from the 
er of her engagement to the final packing 
of her trunks, although it is true the whole time 
that she is a woman of education, kindness, and 
refinement, living in the home of another woman 


similarly gifted, perhaps, but more favoured by 
fortune, and that these two are linked in their 
interests by one golden link—the children of the 
household, The children are, or ought to be, 
the most prized possession of one of these two 
women, the source of most of the tenderness which 
time has developed in her nature, and their 
future welfare her nearest and dearest hope ; yet 
she pays to their guardian and _instructress 
perhaps less than she affords to the maid who 
dresses her hair, or to the head-servant in her 
kitchen, whose highest task is to prepare a dinner; 
and the governess has little more of her heart 
or of her sincere courtesy than these. Surely, 
there is something wrong here; and yet this is 
the state of things in a thousand households, 
‘Society has the same links in its scale as the 
animal creation; and a governess is considered 
the connecting tie between the family and the 
domestics” The woman who could give entire 
satisfaction, holding such gifts and lt an. office, 
in such a position, would be a prodigy not only 
of intellect, but of more than feminine tact, and 
more than human self-forgetting virtue. 

There are probably mistakes on both sides, in 
such a widely mistaken state of affairs. Is it not 
possible that part of the double mistake arises 
from a false and low idea of what education is? 
If a governess could teach with the untiring 

recision and perfection of a teaching-machine ; 
if she could impart to her pupils—without turning 
their hair gray even in pinafore days—a know- 
ledge of all the languages and all the ’ologies, 
make them familiar with all manner of music 
and painting that ever bewitched a drawing-room, 
and pile on top of these studies all other ‘ accom- 
plishments’—she would in the end have ‘accom- 

lished’ nothing whatever, unless a far different 

ind of instruction and guidance were given as 
well, French, German, piano and violin music 
and singing, and the use of pencil and palette, 
are not education in themselves, though they 
may be a useful and ornamental part of it. To 
mould soul, mind, and body for life’s duties ; to 
develop all that is noble in each, and to set firmly 
before the coming life the highest ideal of the 
good, the true, the beautiful—this is moré like 
the solid work of education, and this building-up 
—upon which all the rest is merely decorative— 
depends upon homely and humble lessons from 
some one capable of teaching them from the heart, 
and attractive. It is a 
great gift, this power of forming an ignorant, 
perhaps faulty child, to be what the a called 
‘a perfect woman — planned ;’ it is a gift 
given to few, and not to be tested by examinations 
or affirmed by certificates. It is part of the 
mother’s office, a part which in these busy days 
she has frequently to cede to another, she herself 
having neither time, nor perhaps teaching power, 
nor ability for the intellectual training which the 
child may have the capacity, and therefore the 
right to receive. And if it be part of the mother’s 
office, there can hardly be a higher office on earth 
than that of education even in the home school- 
room. 
If the fortune-favoured woman would but have 
a sense of this, she would seek diligently in 
this acceptation of the term for the best educator, 
would s neither money nor considerate 
affection in order to repay her ; would remember 
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her, and keep her friendship for gratitude’s sake, 
when the task of years was done. She would 
not expect perfection, nor superhuman freedom 
from fault or weakness; but she would share 
home-life with her so far at least as to insure her 
enjoyment of a home, and she would bear in 
mind her own equal" share of fault and imper- 
fection, smoothing all difficulty because of the 
one aim, to prosper which these two would find 
themselves united. On the other hand, so con- 
fidential a — would require in her who 
held it a jealous regard for household secrets and 
for the family welfare of those whose roof she 
shared ; and it would demand also from her a far 
higher purpose than the earning of a salary, and 
ualities of mind and heart such as can only be 
found where the teacher, in accordance with the 
mother’s hopes and plans, loses all selfish aims 
in the pure desire of benefiting the children. 
She may prepare them for life brilliantly, but 
her highest duty is to prepare them well. The 
‘Education’ advertisements suggest far other 
ideas than these ; but then, the marvellous being 
who is ‘wanted’ is hardly a true educator ; and 
we question if a satisfactory prodigy has ever 
been discovered by the exacting class of advertise- 
ments; for the advertisers understand human 
nature as little as they understand the work of 
a worthy teacher, or the honour that is her due 
when that precious possession is found. 


THE BLATCHFORD BEQUEST. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


THE waves were tumbling in heavily on Oversea 
beach. It was too dark to see the white line of 
surf, from the row of houses which fronted the 
sea; but the sullen roar of each wave as it broke, 
and the sharp crash of the shingle as it followed 
the retreating flood, were audible at a much 
greater distance off than Marine Parade. The 
wind blew in fierce gusts, sending the rain against 
the window-panes like a whip with a thousand 
lashes falling at the same moment. No one, 


except, perhaps, a passionate poet with a raging 
heart, and a constitution good enough to defy 
cold and wet, would, of his own free-will, be out 
of doors on such a night as this. 

The Rev. Cuthbert Wrey, curate in charge of | 
St Nicholas, that little galvanised iron offshoot | 
of St Mary’s, Oversea, was not a poet; therefore, | 
he felt heartily glad when he arrived at the door 
of his lodgings in Marine Parade, without having 
been flattened by the force of the gale against the 
low walls and railings which inclose those wind- | 
swept little gardens facing the sea. He was afraid 
to unbutton his mackintosh, to get at his latchkey 
—let the wind have one fair chance, and he 
expected to find the garment stripped from his 
shoulders and blown into ribbons—so he knocked, 
rather impatiently, at the door. 

‘An awful night, Mrs Roberts!’ he said to his 
landlady, when, by dint of united efforts, they 


wind, 


had closed the door and barred out the uproarious | 


‘Yes, sir; an awful night, replied Mrs Roberts, 


taking the dripping mackintosh and _broad- 
brimmed hat. ‘So awful, sir,’ she added, apolo- 
getically, ‘that I thought it better to read a 
sermon at home, instead of coming to hear you 
this evening.’ 

‘Quite right. Did you more good, I daresay,’ 
answered the curate pleasantly, and as one whose 
belief in the efficacy of sermons was not unassail- 
able. ‘I’m sure I wouldn’t have gone to church 
to-night, if I could have helped it.’ 

Mrs Roberts looked grave at hearing such 
sentiments proceed from the cloth. ‘Your tea 
is quite ready, sir, she said. ‘Would you please 
take off your wet boots before you go up? They 
mark the stair-covering so, and washing is so 
expensive.’ 

The Rev. Cuthbert complied. He went up- 
stairs in his stockings; and having changed sundry 
dripping articles of attire, drew his chair to the 
table and commenced his tea or supper, or 
whatever the meal might be called. 

Curates are not a well-paid race, and the stipend 
allotted to the curate of St Nicholas, in return 
for the assistance he gave the rector of that dreary 
little watering-place, Oversea, was hardly enough 
to provide delicate fare, such as induces people 
to linger over their tables. He ate his cold meat 
with a healthy appetite, drained out the last 
drop from the teapot, filled his pipe, and rang 
for the tea-things to be cleared. ‘You may leave 
the kettle, Mrs Roberts, he said. ‘I think, after 
my wetting, I may indulge in a glass of hot 
whisky-and-water.’ 

‘Quite right, sir,’ said the landlady. ‘Ah, it’s 
on a night like this, one pities the teetotalers.’ 

‘All extreme people must be pitied, Mrs 
Roberts,’ said the curate, smiling. ‘But bring 
another glass with mine, and I will give you 
some.’ 

Although the good lady murmured something 
about only taking spirits twice a year, a second 
glass made its appearance, and she left the room 
with the materials for a comfortable nightcap in 
her hand. 

Cuthbert Wrey pushed back the table, wheeled 
his chair in front of the fire, put his feet on the 
fender, and clasping his hands behind his head, 
sat watching the smoke curling from his pipe. 
He felt that if any man had a right to enjoy 
perfect rest that evening, it was the curate of St 
Nicholas. He had conducted two services, and 
attended the afternoon classes. He had visited 
his sick, and, so far as he knew, done all that 
duty demanded of him. Now let him take his 
ease for an hour or two. He saw nothing to 
interfere with it, unless the wind should blow 
the windows in. 

Cuthbert Wrey was a man of about twenty- 
eight, tall, muscular, and good-looking. His 
features, although strongly marked, were not 
irregular ; indeed, a very little more would have 
made him a remarkably handsome man. Perhaps 
he looked at the worst, as we see him now with 
his face in repose. Its expression was not quite 
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a happy one. It bore at times a kind of dis- 
satisfied look—a look which, it seemed, might 
soon grow habitual. His brows had a trick of 
frowning until they almost met, and at the same 
time the corners of his mouth fell in a slightly 
scornful manner—whether in scorn at the world 
in general, or himself in particular, it is doubtful 
if he could have determined. Anyway, his face 
was not exactly the face of a happy, successful, 
or contented man. Yet, when he spoke, even 
when another's affairs occupied his mind, and 
he was not thinking of Cuthbert Wrey, this 
expression completely vanished. His words were 
kind, and the smile which accompanied them 
always frank and pleasing as the words them- 
selves. Altogether, he was a great favourite 
with both the rich and poor of Oversea. 

He did not look very clerical as he sat in the 
shabby armchair. His long black coat had been 
replaced by a comfortable loose-fitting garment, 
a relic of his Oxford days; sad enough in its 
wore but not in its hue. 

ell-earned as his rest was, he did not seem 
to enjoy it much. He gazed on his smoke-clouds 
for a long time, and the dissatisfied expression 
on his face deepened. Then he sighed, and 
releasing his right hand, swept it round with 
a kind of hopeless gesture. His arm was a long 
one, and in the circuit it made, came in contact 
with the black sermon-case which he had 
deposited on the mantelpiece, and which con- 
tained the discourse he had so recently delivered 
to the scanty congregation who had braved the 
weather. It fell at his feet; and with a grim 
smile on his face, Cuthbert let it lie. 

‘It’s no use,’ he said, looking at the ill-treated 
sermon, and apparently addressing his remarks 
to it—‘it’s no use. How can I expect to convince 
others, if I can’t convince myself? I wrote that 
sermon for myself; I preached it for myself, not 
for my flock ; yet I am more full of doubt than 
before. The hard work, the penury, I did not 
mind, until I began to doubt. There must be an 
end to this. Why did I take orders?’ he con- 
tinued, looking fiercely at the passive sermon-case. 
‘Why did I take orders? Now, to answer that 

uestion, a man must know himself better than 
do. I had to make my living in one profession 
or another. I was ambitious, and, I believed, 
clever. The Church was easy to enter, and I 
may have fancied there was a career there for 
a clever man. It was no wrong to think this; 
for in those days I believed I could do my duty 
as a clergyman. Then my frame of mind at 
the time!’—here his eyes grew sad and his 
voice dropped. ‘Margaret had just died. She 
never knew I loved her; but I knew it. And 
then, Travers—ah, Travers, Travers, my friend! 
with your sweet childlike trust in every old 
tradition—your silvery tongue—you are answer- 
able for my mistake. Those walks together, 
those arguments of yours, the fervid eloquence 
of which so moved me, that for a time I could 
see all things by your own light! In leaving 
the Church, I shall not be accused of self- 
interested motives, I have nothing in view. 
On the other hand, I don’t make much sacrifice. 
Fifty shillings a week is not a great income for 
a@ man to earn. I will set about making the 
change at once.—Well, Mrs Roberts, what is 
it?’ he asked testily, as his landlady knocked, 


entered, and cut short his meditations in g 
moment. 

‘Some one from “The Folly,” sir, with this 
note.’ 

‘Mrs Blatchford is worse, I suppose?’ said the 
curate, opening the note. It contained a few 
hastily written lines from the doctor: ‘I am 
afraid Mrs B. cannot last out the night. She is 
anxious to see you. Come at once.’ 

‘Poor woman!’ ejaculated Cuthbert. ‘So 
much better she seemed yesterday, and now 
dying.’ 

‘Is she indeed, poor thing?’ said Mrs Roberts, 
with a sympathetic face. 

‘Yes; I must go at once.” He took off his 
lounging-coat, preparatory to assuming his clerical 
garb. ‘I dont know how I shall get there 
through this weather.’ 

‘There is a carriage waiting, sir.’ 

‘Then go down, and say I shan’t be a minute.’ 

Cuthbert attired himself as quickly as he could, 
Then, with a half-sigh, he took his pocket com- 
munion service, and prepared himself for the 
solemn duty before him. He felt it no grievance 
to be called from his fireside. Duty was clear 
enough, and no doubts harassed him on that 
score. He would have gone as willingly to the 
poorest member of his congregation, or any one 
else’s congregation, who needed his aid, as he went 
to the richest lady in Oversea, as Mrs Blatchford 
was reputed to be. He spoke a pleasant word 
to the coachman, a shapeless bundle of wraps, on 
the box, and entered the brougham, which drove 
off as fast as the horses could draw it. It was not 
at a great rate of speed, for the road was steep 
and the gale still at its height, blowing the 
reins into graceful curves, commencing at the 
driver’s hands, and ending at the horses’ bits; 
even at times threatening to overturn the carriage 
entirely. 

The dying woman lived in a large house on the 
top of the hill overlooking Oversea. In whatever 
= of the town you stood, you could see that 

ouse. When first built, it had been christened 
some high-sounding name; but that name had 
long since vanished. Nicknames often cling to 
people and to things much longer than their 

roper names, and for years this house had been 
mecaad as ‘The Folly,’ or sometimes as ‘ Barnes’ 
Folly. The original Barnes from whom it derived 
this distinction was a sanguine man, who had 
imbibed the notion that, with proper treatment, 
Oversea was destined to become one of the most 
fashionable seaside resorts in England. He was 
a tradesman who had made money in the place, 
and claimed for it natural rg which few 
others could be persuaded to see. His theory was, 
that if suitable residences were erected, people 
of station and importance would flock to them. 
The feeling was patriotic, honourable, and ruinous. 
He tested the truth of it by building a huge house 
on the very top of the hill. It cost him several 
thousands, and when finished, no one could be 
tempted either to buy or to rent it. Lacking 
a tenant, Mr Barnes lived there himself for some 
ears—he could scarcely be said to occupy it; 
em a bachelor, his belongings and himself barely 
filled a corner. By-and-by, some other specula- 
tions went awry; Mr Barnes was ruined, and 
died, eventually, in the county union. Then the 
mortgagee took possession, and finding another 
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sanguine man, sold him the house for about 
one-third of the sum it cost Barnes. After that, 
it made a few intermittent, spasmodic, and un- 
availing efforts to earn a livelihood. At various 
times, it was a boarding-house without boarders, 
an hotel without guests, a school without pupils, 
and a hydropathic establishment without patients. 
Then it gave up the battle, and for several years 
lay void and lethargic—its only use in the world 
being that of serving as a capital landmark to the 
Channel pilots, or a warning to speculators who 
might fancy that Oversea could be made anything 


of. 

Shortly after Cuthbert Wrey entered upon his 
duties as curate of St Nicholas, Barnes’ Folly took 
a new start. The gossip of the place said that a 
rich widow, now the owner of the deserted 
mansion, had made up her mind to reside in 
it. It is not clear how Mrs Blatchford became 

ossessed of such an undesirable property ; pro- 
fably it was by way of mortgage ; but it had been 
hers for several years, and her intentions were 
as gossip asserted. The shuttered windows were 
once more opened ; painters, plasterers, and paper- 
hangers spent a busy and profitable three months 
in the house ; van-loads of furniture arrived, and 
Barnes’ Folly was again inhabited. 

As no one save an eccentric person would have 
lived in such a house from choice, the Oversea 
folk were not surprised at finding that Mrs Blatch- 
ford was eccentric. She was a widow of about 
fifty-five—without, so far as people knew, son, 
daughter, or near relative. She was haughty as 
a Spaniard, proud as Lucifer, and cold as the east 
wind. She lived in dreary solitude in the big 
house, neither going into society nor entertaining 
company. That she was rich, was self-evident ; 
but no one knew the true extent of her wealth. 
To those of her own station with whom chance 
brought her into contact, she was repellently 
polite ; to her inferiors, she was rigidly just. She 
subscribed to the various local charities in a 
severe, business-like, but substantial manner ; and, 
although living alone, her establishment was con- 
ducted on a liberal scale, most comforting to the 
Oversea tradesmen. She drove about in her great 
carriage, a stately solitary lady; and with the 
exception of Cuthbert Wrey, no one in the neigh- 
bourhood could be said to stand on terms of friend- 
ship with her. 

uriously enough, between Mrs Blatchford and 
the curate something very much like friendshi 
had existed for some years. As in duty bound, 
he had called upon her shortly after her arrival. 
It may be his natural manner and pleasant words 
had made an impression upon her—anyway, he 
had not found her so stern and repellent as she 
appeared to her other visitors. <A little while 
afterwards, he had been able to render her a 
trifling service, or so it appeared ; but it had in 
all probability saved her house from becoming 
the pre of burglars. Since then, the solitary 
lady | shown him decided marks of her favour. 
Cuthbert was a gentleman, and if a very poor one, 
perfectly independent—far too much so, to let 
the rich lady imagine she was in any way con- 
descending by showing him friendship. More- 
over, he was a clever, clear-headed man, such 
as a woman likes to consult when any difficulties 
arise in her business affairs. So Mrs Blatchford 


occasions, his help and advice valuable. Thus 

it was that he was the one person she seemed glad 

to see; and for a long time he had been, if not 

ony visitor, the only welcome visitor at The 
olly. 

On his side, when he had penetrated the veil 
of reserve with which she covered herself, 
Cuthbert found her an intellectual, well-informed 
woman. From chance remarks, he decided that 
her nature had been spoiled and her life soured 
by some great grief; and he soon found that she 
eenee an iron will, and determination to have 

er own way at any cost. Yet she was not exact- 
ing or unreasonable ; and to him, whose interests 
could in nowise clash with her own, she appeared 
a sincere, if somewhat undemonstrative friend. 
It can scarcely be said that he loved her—her 
nature was not a lovable one—perhaps it was 
good-natured pity at her loneliness that induced 
him to visit her so often and to trouble himself 
about her affairs. Certainly it was with no 
thought of personal advantage—unless it were 
for the use of her well-stocked library ; although 
malicious people who knew not Cuthbert, wagged 
ill-natured tongues, and prophesied that one - 
the strangely assorted pair of friends would forget 
the disparity of their years. 

During the last few months, it had been the 
man’s turn to want an adviser. His doubts as to 
his fitness for the profession he had chosen, needed 
to be ventilated. Each day, the feeling that he 
must no longer remain in the Church grew 
stronger and stronger ; yet he dreaded taking the 
final step. Mrs Blatchiord had given him good 
counsel, and advised him to act as honesty of pur- 
pose impelled him. Only the day before she was 
taken ill, she had said, with more feeling than he 
had ever known her exhibit : ‘Mr Wrey, you are 
my friend, perhaps my only friend. I can see you 
are wehbe. Make an end to this, and be your- 
self once more. I am as fond of you asI am of 
any one in the world. I am old enough to be 
your mother. If you want money for a fresh 
start in life, you must take it from me.’ 

Cuthbert had declined the offer, firmly but 
gratefully. If he left the Church for conscience- 
sake, he must make some sacrifice, or he would 
not feel right in his own mind. Still, he was 
glad to think that this stern, proud woman was 
so kindly disposed towards him. 

Since that day, he had not seen her. The next 
day, she was taken seriously ill, and doctors and 
nurses were summoned. Of course he had called 
regularly until to-day, when his duties had been 
so heavy, he could not find time to mount the 
hill. And yesterday he had heard she was so 
much better. 

The horses struggled bravely to the top of the 
hill on which The. Folly stood, braving the fury 
of the storm. <A grave servant, whose face spoke 
of impending calamity, showed Cuthbert into the 
library, where the doctor joined him. 

‘She has been delirious all day,’ he said— call- 
ing for her son.’ 

‘Her son! Has she a son?’ asked Cuthbert, 
surprised. 

‘She must have; and by the way she talks, 
I should think he had been but little joy to her. 
Consciousness returned about an hour ago, but 
it means the end. She asks for you continually, 
and you are barely in time. Come with me.” 


~ not only his society entertaining, but, on 
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He was barely in time. Mrs Blatchford was 
dying fast. Her aquiline features were sharp and 
drawn ; but her face bore a softer expression than 
Cuthbert could remember having seen upon it. 
He knelt beside her and took her hand. Seeing 
she strove to speak, he leant his ear close to her 
lips. ‘Under my pillow,’ were the only words 
he could catch. He put jis hand as directed, 
and drew forth a letter addressed to himself. 

‘Shall I read it?’ he asked softly. 

The slight movement she was able to make 
was a negative one. Cuthbert again bent down 
to catch her faint words. ‘Read it, she gasped— 
‘after my funeral—alone. Promise—swear you 
will obey it to the letter.’ 

‘So far as I consistently can, I swear—I 
promise, on my honour as a gentleman.’ 

His words seemed to satisfy her. He felt the 
faintest pressure of her fingers; then, like one 
who has done with worldly things, she sank once 
more into stupor. The doctor, until now, had, 


from feelings of delicacy, drawn aside. He came 
near and shook his head ominously. Nothing 
more could be done. 


Yet she awoke again. Her fingers tightened 
round Cuthbert’s, and her disengaged hand seemed 
trying to find him through darkness. She even 
spoke again, and her voice, although faint, was 
distinct and passionate. ‘My son—my only child! 
You have come back at last—at last. But it is 
too late. I forgave, but I could not forget. I 
have done it for the best, darling.—He is a true 
man, and will keep his oath.—Good-bye. You 
have come back, and I fear nothing.’ 

So Honoria Blatchford died, happy in the 
merciful delusion that the hand she held was 
that of the son with whom, years ago, she had 
parted in anger, and whom she had never since 
seen, 


THE SENSE OF SMELL 


OF all the senses possessed by that ‘protean animal’ 
man, not one is more easily dispensed with than 
that of smell. It must be within the experience 
of many of us to have met individuals enjoying 
good health, spirits, and intellectual activity, and 
yet quite devoid of the power of perceiving odours. 
Still, we may accept it as an axiom, that just as 
there is no waste and nothing unnecessary in the 
material world, so the deprivation of the faculty 
of smell is a loss of one source of pleasure, of 
one of the outworks of animal life, and without 
it we are all more liable to the intrusion of 
matters into our bodies of a hurtful character, 
often, perhaps, to the exclusion of material that 
might be useful, pleasurable, and necessary. The 
perfect animal is capable of most acute emotions 
both of pain and pleasure; but as experience 
teaches us that these terms are relative to each 
other, so we find that those organisations rendered 
imperfect by training, surroundings, or formation 
of unhealthy habits, are often pleasurably affected 
by circumstances which would cause distress, 
disease, or even death to the perfectly normal 
and healthy constitution. These observations of 
course hold true for all our senses ; but confining 
our remarks strictly to the subject in hand, we 


will jot down a few facts relating to what may 
be termed the healthy and unhealthy use of the 
olfactory organs. 

A man blessed with the full power of smell 
goes through this world possessed, as we have 
already said, of a pleasure, sensual perhaps, but 
still a pleasure, hardly second to any afforded 
him by the other faculties. There is no mind, 
‘barbarian or Greek,’ that is not—often uncon- 
sciously—influenced by the perfumes or the 
malodours that one may meet with in the daily 
course. Take the scents of the flowers. Who 
is there that proceeding along some leafy count 
lane, does not encounter a delicate odour, whic 
irresistibly carries his memory back to days 
when, younger and freer from real care, he gam- 
boled amongst the gems of nature to which the 
suggesting perfume belongs— 


The smell of violets, hidden in the green, 
Pours back into my empty soul and frame 

The time when I remembered to have been 
Joyful and free from blame. 


This power of association is indeed the most 
remarkable of all the phenomena which demand 
attention when studying this subject. An in- 
stance is on record of a lawyer whose delight 
was to get within range of a farmyard. And 
why? His childhood had been spent amid the 
sights, sounds, and scents that surround the 
farmhouse ; and so the familiar ammoniacal exhala- 
tions carried him back to the green fields and 
rustic pleasures of his youthful home. 

The writer has himself met with an individual 
whom the noisome smell of sulphuretted hydrogen 
gratified and pleased. His explanation was, that 
many of his happiest days were spent as a student 
in a well-known chemical laboratory, where cer- 
tainly that smell prevailed to an unusual extent. 
A kindred smell, namely, that of rotten eggs, 
is highly appreciated by the Chinese; but this, 
of course, is rather a cultivated preference than 
one due to association. Similarly, asafcetida and 
valerian are the delight of many Eastern nations. 
A French author tells us of a young lady who 
loved beyond all perfumes the smell of old books, 
Perhaps, with affectionate solicitude, she had been 
the constant attendant upon some old bookworm 
of a father or guardian, and hence the leathery 
mustiness took her back to days when, quietly 
happy, she seemed to recognise in the dusty tomes 
living and trusty friends. 

Many instances are mentioned by different 
authorities of persons being rendered faint, or 
otherwise painfully affected, by such odours as 
musk, civet, and even in some cases by the more 
“nema d agreeable one of the rose. Often, 

owever, this effect is due more to imagination 
than to anything else ; for example, Dr Carpelli 
tells us of a lady who could not bear the smell 
of the rose, and actually fainted on receiving a 
visit from a friend who carried one ; and yet the 
flower, the cause of all the trouble, was an arti- 
ficial one, and quite innocent of scent ! 

Many uncivilised tribes, compelled by their 
lack of other resources to cultivate to perfection 
the animal senses, are able to smell as keenly as 
the bloodhound, and can track their objects of 
search for miles, aided only by the marvellous 
delicacy of their olfactory nerves. Blind persons 
also often experience this extraordinary exaltation 
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of the sense. A blind gentleman who had formed 
a morbid antipathy to cats, acquired thereby a 
sense of smell so keen, that he could tell the 
proximity of pussy even where several doors 
intervened between him and the object of his 
dislike, and when he had no means of acquiring 
a knowledge of its presence except by the exercise 
of the nerves of smell. 

Some ingenious minds have thrown out a 
suggestion, that we might teach the blind to 
read by having an odour to represent each letter 
of the alphabet. Sydney Smith remarked: ‘We 
may even live to see the day when men may be 
taught to smell out their learning, and when 
a fine scenting-day shall be considered as one 

culiarly favourable to study.’ We are afraid, 
Sever, that the nose as an appreciafor of 
odours is too delicate an organ, and too readily 
dulled, to have so much thrown upon it. The 
constant smelling of one odour, as is well known, 
quickly destroys our perception of that particular 
one. Richelieu used to live in an atmosphere so 
perfume-laden as a. to be painful to his 
visitors, whilst he himself was unconscious of the 
suspicion of a smell. More practical illustrations 
can be quoted from the personal experience of many 
of us. Go into the great majority of National, 
British, or Board schoolrooms when they are 
thronged with the children and teachers ; directly 
you enter, you are assailed by the repulsive 

asy odour caused by the organic exhalations 
rom the bodies and clothes of the inmates. You 
complain of the smell, and suggest a want of 
ventilation; but in nine cases out of ten, the 
master or mistress strenuously denies the existence 
of any smell whatever, and avers that the venti- 
lating appliances have met with the approval of 
the omniscient inspector, and evidently marks you 
down as a fastidious ‘ fusser.’ ‘ 

Or call on a friend, one of whose unwritten 
laws is the avoidance of draughts. You are 
ushered into a hall redolent of all the dinners 
and other meals that have been consumed during 
the past week, and you gladly and hopefully pass 
on to the drawing-room, which you find, however, 
is also bathed in an atmosphere the odour of 
which is indefinable, but decidedly not sweet. 
You endeavour to obtain your friend’s ideas on 
smells and so forth ; and gradually you discover, 
sounding, that he looks upon his 
abode as a model of what a well-ventilated, 
inodorous residence should be. You sigh to 
yourself, and enter your host on your mental 
tablets as another example of one who has lost 
the power of appreciating certain disagreeable 
odours by too constant an experience of them. 

Those employed in occupations such as bone- 
boiling, chemical-manure making, and the like, are 
able to exist amid smells of the most sickening 
character, in virtue of this same fact. 

From these instances, we ought to be able to 
derive some notion of the advantages to be gained 
from the sense of smell. We are endowed with 
olfactory nerves to enable us to distinguish dangers 
to our health co-existing with odours repugnant 
to a normal sense of smell, and also to excite 
lively and pleasurable emotions, which may help 
to make an ofttimes weary struggle more bearable. 
At the same time, if we would fully avail ourselves 
of the services offered by our power to smell, we 
must carefully avoid too prolonged an indulgence 


in any one odour; and we must remember, that 
although a bad smell in itself may not be 
specifically poisonous, it will yet have a tendency 
to lower the health ; and it may be the forerunner, 
or at anyrate the indicator of the existence of 
disease, or the conditions of disease. 


BLUE FLOWERS AND BEES. 


WE have long seen that Nature never sought to 
make a secret of the fact that insects owe their 
very life to flowers ; and now it is no novelty to 
remark that the benefit is absolutely mutual, and 
that without the industry of insects certain flowers 
would actually cease to exist. Both English and 
foreign naturalists have placed the matter beyond 
a doubt; and Darwin’s convincing experiments 
upon the superiority of cross-fertilised over self- 
fertilised flowers are fresh in every mind. The 
subject has been already touched on in this 
Journal; and discovery leading on to discovery, 
some very curious facts have lately been elicited 
with regard to the preference shown by hitherto 
supposed illogical creatures for certain colours. 

t is true that close observers have long been 
aware that beetles, bees, and flies display manifest 
likings for different kinds of plants; that certain 
flowers are only visited by certain insects, which 
will pass over many apparently tempting honey- 
cups in a diligent search for the particular one 
they prefer ; but by what rules they are habitu- 
ailv guided, it has been thought impossible to 
discover. Now, by some still more recent inves- 
tigations, we are led to think many insects are pro- 
vided with a colour-sense ; that small flies as a rule 
prefer white ; most beetles, yellow ; and that blue 
flowers are specialised for fertilisation by bees; 
blue being the favourite colour of bees, and the 
adaptation having gone on part passu on both 
sides ; so that as the bee-flowers grew bluer, bees 
grew fonder and fonder of blue; and as they 
grew fonder of blue, they have more and more 
constantly preferred the bluest flowers. 

But before getting up to this point, it must be 
understood that every plant has a long history of 
its own, and that this history leads us on through 
a wonderful series of continuous metamorphoses. 
In the earliest flowers, there were simply leaves, 
stamens, and ovules ; the stamen and ovary being 
by origin modified leaves. All stamens show a 
tendency to become flattened out into petals. In 
the centre of the water-lily—one of the simplest 
types of flowers—a regular gradation from the 
perfect stamen to the perfect petal may be 
traced. We find the ordinary stamen with stalks 
and yellow anthers; and then the stalks grow 
broader, and pollen sacs less perfect ; then a few 
stamens like petals, only they have imperfect 
anthers at the very top ; and then the true petals. 
There are many other cases in which the stamens 
seem to have turned into petals; in almost all 
double flowers, the outer. petals are produced 
from the inner stamens. Evolution is generally 
traceable, and the parent form does not always 
die out. The duckweed still exists the most 
primitive flower of all, consisting of a stamen and 
a pistil growing out of the edge of the leaf, and 
hardly to be seen without a lens; but the pistil 
contains true seeds, and it is thought that all 
existing flowering-plants are descended from this 
inconspicuous original one. By degrees, insects 
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visiting the tiny flowers and cross-fertilising them, 
brought stronger and better blossoms to bloom ; 
several stamens and several carpels made com- 
pound flowers out of simple single ones ; stamens 
gradually crowded out from the middle, became 
flattened into petals ; and petals changed from their 
original white or yellow, beginning first to be 
variegated, various pigments being contained in 
the ordinary tissues of plants, and requiring but 
-_ modification to produce pink, purple, and 
ue. 

These different hues being laid up in the tissues 
of plants—an example of which is familiar to us 
all in the varying tints of autumn leaves—a 
faint colour-change is not an unlikely accident. 


Soil, climate, and cultivation are known to alter| 


the original colours of flowers. The wild forget- 
me-not wanders from yellow to pink, from pink 
to blue ; the wallflower turns from yellow to red, 
violet, and pu le ; and it is quite fair to believe 
that through the selective agency of insects, one 
particular colour being chiefly visited by them, 
either by chance or actual preference, that colour 
may be transmitted through generations, until 
it becomes a permanent one. Sir John Lubbock, 
after a series of experiments, arrives at the conclu- 
sion that blue is the favourite colour of bees. 
That they possess a sense of colour, there can be 
no manner of doubt. By placing honey on slips 
of glass resting on black, white, yellow, orange, 
blue, green, and red paper, he found that however 
often the slips might be transposed, the blue was 
the one preferred; yet, in a list of plants best 
loved by bees, given in Wood’s Manual for their 
management, not a single really blue flower finds 
a place. We know, however, that blue flowers 
are comparatively rare, and it would appear that 
the spontaneous variations which make towards 
blue are less frequent than those which make 
towards pink, red, purple, or orange. Monkshood, 
larkspur, and columbine are chiefly fertilised by 
bees ; and Darwin, watching the flight of a humble- 
bee from a tall larkspur in full flower to another 
plant of the same species at the distance of fifteen 
yards, which had not yet a single flower open, 
thinks that they were able to recognise it by the 
buds, which showed a tinge of blue. 

Colour would seem to vary most on the most 
curiously developed flowers; and those which have 
been most highly specialised are usually purple, 
lilac, or blue. Now, bees and butterflies may be 
said to be highly specialised insects; and Grant 
Allen draws from this, that if the more specialised 
and modified flowers, which gradually fitted their 
forms and the position of their honey glands to 
the forms of bees or butterflies, showed a natural 
tendency to pass from yellow, through pink and 
red, to purple and blue, it would follow that the 
insects which were being evolved side by side 
with them, and which were aiding at the same 
time in their evolution, would grow to recognise 
these developed colours as the visible symbols 
of those flowers from which they could obtain the 
largest amount of honey with the least possible 
trouble. 

Darwin unconsciously adds weight to a deduc- 
tion which at first sight seems to be almost too 
— and fanciful, by remarking that self-fertilised 

owers are generally uniform in tint ; whilst it is 
the habit of cross-fertilised ones to become darker. 
Should we be able to follow these arguments step 


by step, there will no longer be any hesitation jn 
the matter ; we shall no longer find any difficult 
in believing that since blue is the especial symbol 
of advancement, the aristocratic bee should cop. 
stantly prefer it. 


A ‘POOR’ RICH MAN. 


Ow a summer morn—long faded 
Into distance of the Past— 
In a chamber warm and shaded, 
By an awful gloom pervaded, 
A ‘poor’ rich man breathed his last. 


*Mid the outside beauty lying 
Round his fair and stately home, 

Sad and lonely he lay dying— 

Only summer winds were sighing, 
Only raindrops broke the gloom. 


All around was wealth and splendour ; 
Yet no weeper came to shed 
Tears of sorrow, true and tender— 
Such as only love can render— 
By his solitary bed ! 


Hirelings, set to watch, had slumbered 
As his dying breath he drew, 

For they knew his hours were numbered, 

And they cared not, nor were cumbered 
With Love’s servings, kind and true. 


(Love had stood, perchance, and waited 
To receive the dying breath, 

Till the agony abated, 

Till the spirit worn, belated, 
Fled into the arms of Death !) 


With observance high and stately, 
He was borne unto his tomb ; 
And hired mourners, all sedately— 
Who had laughed aloud so lately— 
Wore long faces full of gloom ! 


While the muffled bells tolled slowly 
From the belfry overhead, 

And the ‘ De Profundis’ holy, 

Sung by voices melancholy, 
Sounded, for the silent dead ! 


Only when his head was covered 
With the earth all brown and cold, 
Pitying eyes at last discovered 
One poor woman’s form, which hovered 
O’er the silent, voiceless mould. 


Only one he had forsaken 

And betrayed in her lost youth, 
Came to mourn—as if o’ertaken 
By her grief—as if to waken 

Him to honour, love, and truth. 


Yea, she wept as if despairing, 
With a heart by anguish torn, 
While the idle crowd, uncaring, 
Some with bitter jests unsparing, 
Mocked her ! pallid and forlorn ! 
J. 
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